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A PICTURE. 


BY MISS VANDENHOFF 








Tus hand of time hath blanched that lady's hair, 
And paled the hue that once adorned her cheek ; 
Yet does her age possess a majesty 

A mother’s love ts in her soft glance, greeting 
Yon beautcous girl reclining on a couch, 

Fen like a rose nipped in its hour of pride! 

And mourning, but resigned, she daily sees 

Her lovely child approach the dark grave’s brink. 
And she, the suffering one—she too submits 
Without complaint ; nay she is sometimes glad 
‘To quit the weary earth and be at peace : 

For she hath tried, and, broken-hearted, found 
How frail a thing is man’s so boasted love ! 

The music of her voice hath never breathed 
‘The gnef that steals the ruby from her lip ; 
The glossy curls wave round her brow and neck, 
And almost hide the thin transparent hand, 

On which her head is leaning for support 

Her hazel eyes are bent upon a boy, 

Whose childish face is beaming with delight : 
His dimpled hands are holding fast his frock, 


Which serves him for a basket, to contain 

A store of beauteous flowers :—roses, pinks, 

The lily, formed of but one single leaf, 

Whose honied breath hangs sweetest on the gale ; 
‘The gaudy tulip and the eglantine 

He brings, to please a flow’ret far more fair 

Than any there that blooms. The drooping one 
Stull loves their varied hues. Their soft green stem 
Arching their slender necks beneath the weight 

Of beauty which they bear so bashfully, 

‘Their bursting into life from tiny buds, 


‘Their fragrant scent—all speak of her—of Hope ! 
s 


ORIGINAL INCIDENTS OF TRAVEL. 


sie eee 








THE MODEL. 


A pricut morning found me ascending the Scala fromthe Piazza 
di Spagna, for the double purpose of breathing the fresh air and 
making an early call at the studio of my friend. At the summit of 
the grand stairs, and on the south side of the Prazza della Trinita 
de Moate, stands the house of Claude Lorraine. Here that great 
artist resided when he produced those works which have made his 
ume immortal. Under the simple portico of this casa famaso | 
From this spot the painter might see the sun go 


ld look 


upon the eternal city with its fountains, obelisks, palaces and 


sat down to rest 





f St. Peter's, and from here he cou 


down behind the dome « 
churches, almost at his feet ; while beyond the walls, the compagna 
rtretched away until the blue skies, and darker blue of the village 


capped peaks, traced the boundary line of the plain. How much 


may we owe to this happy location for the classical, mech composi- 


ons, so full of living light and warmth, of this extraordinary land- 


fape pamter 

I looked upon St. Angelo, and my recollection told me I had 
ren its picturesque reflection changed in some small points in more 
tian one of Claude's pictures. Many a palace, church and monu- 
ment looked familiar to me, yet bearing different relation to the 
senery. Thad seen them somewhere, in such and such a compo- 
sion. Immediately in the foreground, adorning the tops of build- 
ws, statuary and beautiful vases arose to the level of his studio ; 
while gardens made upon the flat roofs enriched his view with 
fowers and the liveliest foliage. Broken columns, bas reliefs, rem- 
hams of antiquity, were about him on all sides. Observe his glo- 


nous creations, and you see how genius has wrought those mate- 


nals mto books of poetry, and ravishing combinations of nature and | 


art. My attention was fastened upon the Pantheon, and my mind 
was wandering from pictorial thoughts to still earlier associations 


dwelling, and I know how 


than those belonging to Claude's g not 
long I might have lived among the events of Roman history, had 
not my course of thought been disturbed by a inendicant who de- 
manded, ‘qualche cose, for the love of the Madonna.” Starting up. 
I threw a few coins into the cappeluecio of the eveless povera, and 
coutinued my way towards the old palace of the De Medici, retiect- 


ing upon the incident which forced my mind 


from the contempla- 
Uon of a nation’s glory to its degradation 

l entered the gardens belonging to the French Academy. An 
stitution supported by the French government, and where she 


tends her most promising young artists to further their atudies at 


; 


| 


the shrine of art. The grounds appertaining to this palace fuar- 


nish one of the most agreeable retreats at Rome. You ramble be- 
tween “ murailes des fleurcs,” parterres of trimmed foliage, with 
fountains and vestiges of antiquity—here a mouldering capital, 
there a part of a fluted shaft. Now a torso nearly buried in shrub- 
bery is discovered in your path; now a vase rises from among 
clustering leaves, which embrace its peaceful form, and harmonizes 
with the golden moss, with which time has mellowed all things ex- 
posed to the air in this delicious clime 

From the rear of the 
Raffielo, once the residence of the divine painter 


Accadema Franchese is seen the villa 
The cypress 
trees and the pines which tower in the neighbourhood enrich many 
a back-ground of his pictures. They are consonant with lofty, pure 
composition, but belong not to the familiar and ornamental. From 

the same spot that commands this view a picture presents itvelf, 

the foreground of which is the fine edifice itself, with its Claude- | 
copied carvings. Beyond, across the Tiber, swells the Pantheon 
dome, looking like some immense balloon ready to burst from the 
great church to that vault of ultramarine above—the theme of 
poets and of travellers innumerable. Mounting to the roof of the 
academy, the eve sweeps over the compagna, resting upon the 
misty hills, where sit shrouded in azure vapour, Albania, Tivoli and 
Frascati. Gazing upon the sea-like amphitheatre, with more mi 
nute research, the wrecks of tombs, temples, and all that remains of 
the monuments born of the mother of empires, are seen, desolate 
features, scattered upon a sublime waste 


But, in my landscape sketching, I find I am making a late morn- 





ing call at the studio of S Descending from the panoramic 
view that promises again to imprison my thoughts with the past, 
suppose me at the door of one of those many studios, which are in 
the vicinity of the Piazza del Popolo 

mv sensitive friend ab 


Fortune favoured me for once ; I found 


sent and the door unlocked. I could never prevail upon him to 


show me certain pictures and sketches, the backs of which excited 
my strongest curiosity. I was quick to profit by this favourable 
opportunity. Upon a small table stood the pallet and pencils 


ready for pamting. Upon the easel stood a cabinet-sized canvass 


I was destined to get no farther in my search than this. My at 
tention was seized by the commencement before me From a 
mass ef chalk outlines and dulious things, which might be taken 
for clouds, smoke or angels, beamed forth a head beautitully paint 
ed, fresh, vigorous, and as lovely as Itala herself. All was too 
indefinite to make out the story or subject; but that fece—the 


deep, deep black eyes, exquisite mouth, chin, nobly-detined nose— 


that teint so warm yet transparent. I gazed upon this reality among 


shadows, as it seemed, until, like the Fornarima of Raphacl, | fan 


cied it ready to speak I was less surprised than annoyed as I saw 


the bewitching vision move from before my cyes—in its place, look 


} 


ing from between the legs of the easel, stood the disconcerted 


artist. ** Mio caro, 1am sorry,” exclaimed he,“ you have seen 


that bazza; | am heartily ashamed vou should see how little I can 
do without nature before me I ce spair ever getting through with 
this composition, or domg justice to the head alone 


** Ts that face a dream of yours I demanded, * or is there with 
in the walls of Rome a living Venus like that *” 

Turning round as I spoke, the door opened, and the original en- 
The 


into the room with a soft ** Buono giorno, signori.” 


She advancea 
And 
saw, for the first time, * Annina,” or, as she was familiarly called, 
* La bella Modela.” 


The history of Annina is soon told 


tered resemblance could not be mistaken 


thus | 


She was a Contadina, or 


peasant girl, Her parents were poor, and, rather than beg, they 
were forced to avail themselves of the surpassing beauty of their 
child as a model. While yet an infant, Annina’s features found a 
reflection upon canvass in figures of angels, cherubs and scraphs 
older, she would sit for Hebes, Venuses, siby!s 


As she became 


and Madonnas. She had escaped miraculously the common fate of 
models, and could never be induced for anv consideration to sit for 
more than the bead, although her figure was one that a sculptor 
might have envied, surpassing, as it did in symmetry, the antique 


statues 


Annina was famed throughout the city, but she was a model ; 


and m this light few, above a certain grade, would make honest 
advances to her; and those who presumed, she met with a repulsive 
dignity that won for her the highest respect and esteem. In short, 
in another walk im hfe, thes Roman gir! would have been a model 
for the proudest to envy and the best to emulate 

In a young Koman she had a desperate amato His passion was 


not responded to, vet he continued to haunt her, to follow her 
from studio to studio, even to the sacred shrines at her prayers 
| Her constant companion was an old woman, who counted her beads 


| during the hour or hours that she sat. In this employment had 


| Annina seen eighteen summers, maintaining, by her eflorts, her 


| sinking, helpless parents 


Upon the occasion of my present visit, she took ber seat, and. 


cC 


with his 





proceeded picture. His pencil was the most 


glowing of any at Rome ; it was a pleasure, difficult to describe, to 


see him, with each touch, add to a copy of nature, already so per 


fect, stull more expression and sweetness of effect. ‘The hour was 


magically short as I stood watching, by turns, the artist and his 


model At length Aunina glanced at the picture with an « xpres 


sion of approbation, and, curtseyimy to us gracefully, darted out of 


the studio. Her jealous adaurer stood waning at the door, and no 


doubt the poor girl was obliged to listen to his frenzied amore, even 


to the protecting root of some holy sanctuary, or the afeler of 
some other artist, where she was engaged to personate some other 
beautiful character 

* Come,” said C , throwing down hus pencils, * let us hurry 


to the Vatican; it is open to-day, and the lights will be favourable 


uled 


pursuing his art with an ardour that absorbed nearly 


fur, look vou, how clear we have it.” C- had re several 


years at Rome, 


all other reflections, except those which grow out of a sojourn 
among scenes so deeply fraught with matter for the reflection of 
philosopher, poet, and painter An artist takes few steps her 


without contributing to advancement in his profession. In trath, his 


life might be consumed in one dream of genial devotion, undisturbed 


by the trading world, that almost everywhere else mingles itse!t 
with his reveries. ‘The day being brilliant the streets were full « 
carriage s, and every body was abroad Bare loote d TMK, ° par 


Silks rustled agamst rags, as we threaded 


Ponte 


and grave,” glided by 


our way towards the St. Angelo, entering m our rout 


several of the most distinguished churches How strange to break 


iltitude, whose every expression and motion 


speak of the world’s ambition and dissipation, and 


from the stirring m 


fim one s sell 
within the walls of one of those solemn cathedrals ' 


Approaching one ot the obscure chape Is, the better to see a picture 





over the altar, withm, we saw kneeling before the Madonna, « 
figure, the eye tixed upon the holy mother, while her hands crossed 
upon her bosom, pressed there, as uf to leave its Lnpression Upon 


her heart, the sacred emblem of her fanth: the santa croce, wever 


absent from the heart of a good cathol« Pasemg on, | caught a 
look at the We hurned 


afraid to breathe too loud, lest we might disturb the beautiful pr 


profile It was Annma' sotthy away, 


titioner As we stole towards the door we oleerved the de sperat: 


amato, haggard and wild, leaning agamst a baptismal fount, d ppng 
lus fingers now and then mto the vessel, and crossimg hie low 
churlish brow, while his eves seemed trymg to penetrate the hal 


lowed aur, which enve lope d the humble model. We left the church, 


and were agai mingling with the apparent masquerade, which is 
presented in the streets ona festa! day The costumes of the con 
tadim, noted for bemy picturesque, students with thew long hai 
mustachios, velvet coats and cappali, together with the many 
fashioned strar gers, whe ! er but a dav m the eternal enty to 
exhaust its sights, and to expenence its mighty associmtions, pro- 


gularly striking 


duce 


We hngered long at the 


a meacoliang Silt 


Vatican, and, without viewing half of ite 


thousand re I found my senses weaned from excess of seemg, 


Onn, 


excitement consequent upon ranging through 


and reciing under the } 


his museum of art; that accumulation of antiquities, lnking cen- 
time-crumbled 


picture of M.- 
We tinixhed 


turies together with rescued tablets and vestiges 


Stealing mto the Capella Sistine to see the grand 


chacl Angelo, as it caught the rave of the setting sup 
our dav at St. Peter's 

It was Ave Maria derpenmg mto the most solemn shade of 
twilight, as we turned from the Via Candots mto the Piazza di 


Spagna Proceeding towards the Scala, we encountered a crowd, 
silent as the hour, encircled something upon which all eyes 


We enter 


which, 
secmed to dwell with expressions of awe and pity 


the circle I pon a « har re posed a female figure, which, at first 


sight, might have been mistaken for some lovely statue, were it not 


for the stains of blood which were visible upon the hght dress 


The 


while the arms fell upon the lap m 


head was supported by a person standing behind the seat, 


gracetul but marble repose 
The softened, doubtful light, presented but the general effect, leav 


The 


been arranged in its folds for some 


ing the mmagination to guess the rest dress, mode-tly dis 


t seem to have 





posed, mu 


fastidious artist to copy In short, the whole was statue-like, ap- 
pare ntly the dream of some Flaxman or Donnetello 


I stood transfixed for some minutes, making part of that riveted 


crowd ; anxious to know the meaning of so strange a spectacle and 
the circumstances, I demanded soette rece of one near me lle 
replied—* It is La belle Modella—she is dead.” Stepping for 


ward to get a nearer view, it proved sadly true! It was indeed the 
beautiful creature whom | had seen in the morning, so full of hfe 


and elegance. Her jealous lover, repulsed in his advances, had, 


as she descended the grand Scalw, stabbed her m the neck. Stag- 
gering to this spot she had sat down, and bled to death, Night 


wrapped the cold clay in its mantle of black, and leaving the silent 
watchers still surrounding the hapless model, we found our way 
home, our thoughts still coloured with this tragic event ry 


- 
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MISCELLANEOUS SELECTION of kindness had departed, and jealousy was established where love | king. Turning her eyes restlessly to the door, as though expect 
once had been. He who had vowed eternal constancy to Marvy had some one, she lay murmuring— : 
returned to his former intercourse with the Marchioness de Verneuil, ** And this, perchance, is to be my end ;—I, who once had 

SCENES IN THE LIFE OF MARY DE MEDICIs. who, hated the queen, sought every opportunity to annoy her glorious prospects—I, who was the admired of princes, t ‘ 
Pant i THE FIRST INTERVIEW | s placed between two fires, the situation of Henri was any- troller of nobles; and vet if but this one, this last creat effir+— 
thing but pleasant last I feel it is—be unsuccessful; if he,’’ and she gnashed her te: 

xclaimed on one occasion, when distracted mm impotent rage, ** that curse to God, and country, d k 








magnificence pb) er cont jal ad 1a ( rt w »¢ to be e jawtul fe I! I, who 1 the . t xe, the r et, i the s id, Wl t 





On the 





th of December, 1600, at the ho { per, surrour 





by her a 










She sate with a grace and dignity 





we say that this lady was Mary de Medicis, the chief persona i Ask your king—and if he deny my wrong, I will confute | l the cardinal’s me 
oO story, and t principal actress u i mie ( 1 ( me lw t ‘ ( l ‘ re ine eated h rer <« . 
besides ind the incensed beauty wed Y D d down the And w ’ e didst thou V 




















































































Mary, who was im hourly expecta of Henri, looked anxiously With characteristic sms mee. Heurt lifted his should Spe s | I ) ; 
around; the murmur increased; at last it shaped | into word - a hall-mie ( ly glance at Sully, but spoke not Ss ) who sot my e.’ was the mess 
“The king, the king!" was whispered—* Room for his majesty “ Behold,” continued Mary, * s paper, t copy of one t el nee, “that her ; s failed. and that Car R 
of France!" Henri, who had only just arrived, had given orders | marchi “ mistress, now hok tven tot t the vervt vet lives, to see Mary de Medicis die by the hands 
that he was not to be recognized ; but tinding them disobeyed, he ‘ ! ind, and sing mar t vile f 
quietly disengaged himself from the throng; and had it not been * Dh Mary.”’ interposed the monare * It us false false , di ' the hand of a 1 
for a sweet confusion which overspread her countenance, it might “A of atlection are disregarded My love is mat 1 mock t rt ‘ me. ev now Bear. 1 ove of 1 
not have been known that Mary had caught a glimpse of his fine || ery ; my name, no doubt, a sport to amuse his hours of dissipatu m d. s rted by such of her atten ‘ 
form as it retired, or heard him say, with the light and me t «8 eaven'! you wrong me.” ; t » her, she rose m her be« * Tell 1,” she sa 
for which he was remarkable, * Faith, gentlemen, I d How do I } \ " What « I ex t 1 ‘ dis 1 amid 1 g | j 
it was so difficult nef to be a king.” the moment of profess in ardent att ent to me, w share fevered M mistress 

The blush which suffused Marv's cheek imtimated that sh had ri vyhose name st ( ‘ s | d ‘ ‘ 
not been an uninterested spectator of the circumstance ; and, re * This is too much, madam,” exclamed Henri vit er en . Yet a few davs ls ‘ 
maiming but a short time among her guests, she withdrew to her “\W ' rsued the enraged queen, who lost all moderation 
chamber as soon as etiqt vould allow F | expe from him who « ‘ ) ‘ Ss v ‘ 

Here, after dismissing her attendants, she m Lon the picture varm tre t embraces ot at ess 
whieh Henri bad presented to her t rh his m ter, M. de “| prav ¥ " stv.”’ said Sullv, “‘ be ea ad RY M. M.N 
Frontenac ; and, while absorbed in contemplating the features of “("q ' o ed fee s voma w | ie 
him to whom she had resigned all, she was aroused by a t step e calm | se rth s | ve co ed ré t ‘ ) I S the f i? t ta ‘ 
behind her. Some one was lookimg over her shoulder; she felt the | sex elaumed it, made the jest of a wanton court.” ( tion to cay ind impr st cone f 
warm and glowing breath pass her cli , and voice, mild t Nay. ! so Wi lat s« eco d, « 
manly, said “Tw e dowry,” she pursued,” was wo even a De Medici; © c tt ' t ability to risk « d 

“* Will Mary of Medicis pardon Henri of France for so flattering 4 TT , now disrecarded, wa ) t \ I. w ones eV « ( i As we 
a copy of a poor origmal ?" loved y Hi is t] olt sea, or direct the course of 

Mary turned quickly round, and, rising, threw herself at the feet “Once, Marv!" said Henri, moved bv this latter touch of fee , or who » not spec te. J lea of ere 
of her monarch-husband ‘Ay, but that 1s passed by Yo ve ln , Is sO r, ‘ kes s t 

* Rise, rise, dearest | exclaimed Hen und h tle i r ‘ ll L« ( t We » Liv 
gently to her seat For \ zed ‘ ‘ ere . 
tured. * You are be ‘ s he seen to be d Vhe He t ‘ P But a te », me x ‘ ( 
in her ex jUIstte lovelin “beautiful even as your painted resem een ind, mot r to Sully to draw, s ! erniy to 
blance, and that seemed more than mortal urd F But Mary. whose heart was charced wit mais to ts of ec . { strv. set such examples t 

* Your majesty upholds the reputation of your land tor com tf onet | nation. no sooner saw Sully de t st ‘ nto Vint ste - | \ 
pliments.”’ into an ) { I Reproat s would only \ ‘ 8 

“If truth be flattery.” was the illant m ch’s re “Td resol 7 A : but te overcame him, and : 
indeed flatter But sav, how ce you our good city of | ' er he said t iv to life Now, ‘ | 
Do you not miss the golden sky and the rgeous scenery of yor ‘** Dear Marv. do not ween.”’ tw i : | y ¢ 
own sunny land * If tears of | l< d br back your lov nd 1 I t i t 1 dis st from 

* Were you not here, sire, perchan tm t be so, ed earnest atfect was her reply. “ [ w d dra , very hea ste \ ‘ es ‘ i ‘ 
the queen iD your | ! vk 1 em ‘ ‘ i ' 
jects my subjects, and | will lov cde t 1 for y vt ‘B | that I « do, Iw If y why 1 v ¢ \ 

“Vet have we rire riorious 8 t ey ’ ] t : | t t er ‘ { Hi tca . $ 
returned the kin * We boast our match! Louvre 1 our “Ah! TT rr ened « | aaa | ae 
busy Paris, with its rich treasure of devoted hearts : and our yr repeat vour wish.” r 
forest of Fontainebleau, where we will teach you to hunt lhe task w Ilenr | ler , »trif es 
Diana to bewitch our eyes !" ont | , tired o ! \ Ml \ v of t ; 1 there « ‘ 

* Let us hope we have 1 iV ’ c bef iM fete é s] ( S s 
entranced with the devotion | ted { é eg | : I 

* But.” continued Henn, “if our land be less lovely than t e” ‘ ‘ 
of my sweet Florentine, at least our | le are ss lov “() toy . t law ‘ 
and the idol of Henri’s heart ill be t idol of the | ‘ urst of ex ‘ ‘ _ from ' 


Henri’s people,” ‘Twill ke . was t t . ) prov ty, t eve ( : 2 

And,” t 
shivalry of I'r eon d Ll 
of their Italian queen.” W f you ' ‘I ve 





* True,” replied Henri, ent 14 illv, as het t ! ! VW ) it Fi { ts. titw t \ l 2 
on the long list of valiant hearts that presented thems to ’ ? \\ s he ly ‘eS ’ t . asl S ‘ t cts ¢ < 
imagination ; **we have brave kr its and true chey \ 1 re t request 4 ' - t S « sand the profits in { mn 
peur et sans reproche, who will proudly | a lanes t ‘ ‘ fa f his ¢ ivours t law " I 
their monareh And Sully, to you must lik vy Sully, ther ' . vever, ¥ I spirit s} t ‘ s 
straightforward of ministers, and t m rie You \ , ex j ' of t ‘ ‘ ‘ s 3 
must lke dear de Rosny.” Beat } . , ‘ 
“T shall ever like him,” was the tender \ ‘for | ’ hie baal ‘ . I ros t< reat fit ( ! to obt ! \ 
vou to seek so poor a bride as Marv de Mediers He Tees , v . ete \ ed} ss : foreco « : | 
**Ah, sweetest '’ said the en | mar ‘ er ‘ f to Se ‘ ’ \ ‘ ms « Nit t . \ 
born for France ; you complime " rdy with the wit of a! ; t : : , t ' : M \ , rey e ) vy div d capital from its al « ‘ W ih r 
courtier, and the grace of an Italian lady." , " “ ! led at | ' : , heavy re ‘ t ac ts t wks ’ 
I have read, sire, that they who love ver flatt ’ ed? Chev ce k 
At least,"’ replied the king, “ believe that T lov And now thev ar 1 1 Wall-street, and 
permit me to retire to seck refreshme more substantial even thar ' HE Last ’ t twe » thir ‘ 4 
that which comes from the lips of so far a lady; for | ve rid i T louc ctl ” trained by . re a ( talists hav once t } e swe 
hard to-day to see my queen, whom I look for \ i shor and t viciasit s auhs ‘ y , \ ' i} LaDy i vill not a 
absence. We shall meet again ere lon Hated | , m. despised > less : » ts : s ‘ { est ‘ 
And thus met for the first time the gallant Henri Quatre andt Ri ; states w a strated . _ t \ they we ‘ will « the 


s fair Mary de Medicis. Who could dream the fate st ir thes her | tonl saved by an anon, { Anne of ms ! ( et wise tod t the s t ft | 











voung and joyous spirits! Aus | f he ( stir s, and ‘ , el. ' ks " 
And now » an old and even d ive ( ive their re es, and w © er s “ 
‘ . } r vl +} ’ , } " , y 
wi 0 M mt rd ions ft itt " ( ed é V ad ‘ wcoacia is « con ercial t D 
PART 11.—THE MARRIAGE PROMISE we nO Cuewars © sed _who , 
ax : great, lav the mot rotthe 1 m rr rch of I ! 
Three years have eclapsed—three short years—since the meet aa H 7 
t ; | ' widow of the murdered H Here s CLose qvarters —A young ensign res . s 
ing of the bridegroom and his bride ; but thev have been replete hit rar Ke } . ; , 
= ; b s and « ywwed chat s—-she who s princely . sitting-room of which was verv small. was visite indhtiggl®” wen 
with interest Che love which we have seen developed in wore hea tite, Yi lice Bia, Be Bae oes aa al ‘ , ‘ F 
2 t uoV eT husband mayii ( \ le I ishionable ulitarv friends, who on tak . ve s } wine 
- fi ce of disease, yet not sulxiued in spirit. and even now wa t nallnece F > a m és } Deol al - dies 
* The circumstance that Henri retired to supper imme telv after his first , on : : . en was le smaline of the apartment- Well, Charles how 1 distr 
interview with his bride, and requested her permission to > SO, is a matte iged or other merous piors, OY Which she hoped to over- longer do vou mean to continue in this nuf-she pre le whieh be “ 


very carefully particularized by soma of the old chroniclers throw Richelieu’s power, and re-establish her ascendancy over the | wittily replied—* Until I become a kernel.” fnen 
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——- 
. . ’ - The post ter s | ld } . _— ‘ . 
THE POSTMASTER OF ROUVRAY. ane postmaner was Dewuaeres rHE FAMILY CIRCLE. 
amie . > , “M , the emperour he cred, and rushed ito the stable 
Tue career of Napoleon inspired a degree of enthusiasm in the | ¢- tie required horses 
sreasts of the people of France, which had never been known to lhe é ot - k 5 lll eae ‘ bt 
re under any—the most fortunate circumstances From nxicty in the post se at Rouvray | horses were put t Spoke ¢ ‘ t e ever ¥ F 
to the peasant, ali idol zed th iT ro, and Napoleon Bizouard’s two sons were mounted, and the good old « sla I pass vac ' d near, 
souraged the manifestations of aflection with which he stmaster himself. who j so assumed the pos yy i eae PI k ' . ‘ ing 
ss greeted wheresoever he went ; indeed, he gave such license to || vet ascended his post of honour. He stood pensive and serious ! How city been here * 
is Pe yple, even ulter he id become emperour, that their famili- ‘ se to t ; tient Na ~ At k the « ‘ Hes % ‘ 
rities often bec easant and inconvement me the . eX d } Vv I was , . s spot 
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MINNA, 


Who, at Saratoga Springs, during the last summer, was the * observed of al! | 
observers.” 
‘€One fatal remembrance, one sorrow that throws 
Its bleak shade alike o’er our joys and our woes ; 
To which life nothing darker or brighter can bring : 
For which joy hath no balm and affection no sting.’ 
f Moore 
“ The thoughts we cannot bridle 
Force their way without the will.” 
Byron 
Little think’st thou, gaily dancing, 
Of the heart that’s wholly thine , 
Happy eyes on thee are glancing, 


Though unbidden tears fill mine 


Smiles will light these eyes no more— 
I have lost thee—wo ts me ; 

Yet the loss I may deplore, 
Though it be my destiny ! 


Dearest Minna! may thy breast 
From such wretchedness be free ; 

Where the dove of peace may rest, 
Though, alas ! it fies from me 


From the hour I saw thee beaming 
On my child thy look of joy, 

My fond fancy has been dreaming— 
How I envied that dear boy ! 


Anguish deep the lips ne'er uttered, 
Tongue, nor pen, nor lute can tell ; 
My dark genius sure has muttered, 


Hope, love, happiness—farewell ! 
Days and months my senses wandered :— 
Sear'd in heart—with madden'd brain 
Like a prodigal I squandered 


Peace, I ne‘er may hoard again 


She whose art has wrecked for ever 


All my hopes in sorrow’s sea, 
Could not crush the love—ah, never, 
Which, dear girl, I feel for thee 


Sure it was an act inhuman 

First to snare then wound my heart— 
Fiend, in angel form of woman ! 

Well I know thee as thou art ' 


Oh, forgive me, bright perfection ! 
For the bliss of loving thee— 

Droops my soul in sad deyection 
O'er hope’s grave-—a willow tree 

Vain the struggle to forget thee ; 
Vainer still to cherish love ; 

Yet how deeply I regret thee 
Let my present anguish prove 

Fare thee well—the word is spoken , 
Minna, lost one! fare thee well ! 

Couldst thou read the heart that’s broken, 
What a history sad ‘twould tell! 


Though my hopes I’m doomed to smother, 
Sull I'll live alone for thee 

Lady, shouldst thou need a brother, 
Let me that true brother be 





Till the green mound of the valley 
Shall above my bosom swell, 
I am thine—though now I rally 
Strength to bless and breathe —farewell 8 
a 








ORIGINAL PAPERS, 


EXTRACTS FROM LECTURES ON GREECE. 


BY €. P. CASTANIS 

Mvcu curiosity has been exhibited to know the circumstances of 
the interesting appearance of Americans, on the shores of Cireece, 
near the close of the revolution, with provisions and clothing sent 
by the generosity of that transatlantic people to relieve the sufferings 
of the devotees of freedom and the defenders of the rights of huma- 
nity. A son of the most deeply-afflicted of the Grecian communities, 
a community lowered from the height of respect and opulence to | 
the depths of poverty and want, (ill-fated Scio,) now undertakes the | 
task of gratifying the desire expressed by so many friends, to hear | 
the story from an eye-witness, and recipient of American bounty 

It was chiefly in 1827 and 1828, that the relief was forwarded | 
from America. It would, perhaps, be satisfactory to know what | 
the condition of the country was, at that period, to call for succour 
from places so remote, and put into action the sympathy of so many | 
foreign states. 

The aspect of the country harmonized exactly with the distress 
of every inhabitant. The green and balmy Grecian islands were 
smoking with ruin. Scio lay the blackened tomb of her immense 
population, presenting only now and then a surviver who wept and 
served as a slave to the Turk, who was going” about to undermine | 
the lofty walls of the Chian mansions, for the purpose of finding the | 
paltry treasures, for which he had murdered innocence and wisdom, 
and even the venerable and aged piety, that once walked in that | 
paradise and favourite resort of travellers through the Orient. 


1} 


| nothing was seen but desolation and war. 
| feared that the objects of their sympathy were past relief 


stood, and there saw she the falsely-styled disciplined Egyptian 
troops, the regular corps of Mehemet Ali, the pretended civilizer, 
torturing her defenceless children 

Ipsara’s barren rock, the Thermopylae of the “Egean, was rent 
in twain, and the sea around might have revealed the bones of her 
brave defenders with those of their wives and children, who pre- 
ferred death to the harem and servitude, and perished and leaped 
into immortality from their exploding fortress. All the renowned 
Cyclades displayed the traces of revenge and hatred upon their 
shores and rocky summits 

£gina and Salamis, as formerly at Xerxes’ approach, were co- 
vered with Athenian families, which stood anxiously watching the 
regions of Attica and the Acropolis, especially where Minerva’s 
temple was destined for a short time longer during the terrible 
siege to bear the flag of freedom, while at the command of Criezo- 
tez, the gallant phrurarch, or captain of the watch, the Parthenon's 
base seemed to cast forth Jove’s own thunderbolts upon the seventy 
thousand barbarians of Kiutahy, the Albanian general 

Then the Peloponnessus! Neither pen nor tongue can describe 
the scenes that were presented in Argolis, Messene, and in every 
part of the peninsula. At Navarino, the Egyptian regular was 
roasting alive and maiming in every imaginable way the captives 
The present author saw many a poor wretch who had escaped from 
the Egyptians holding his tongue, which had been cut out, in one 
hand, and beckoning for aid with the other. Argos was completely 
devastated, and the inhabitants could find not even huts or tents to 
shelter them in their almost utter destitution of clothing 

Such was the prospect, when the American ships, sent with the 
benevolent design of relieving the starving and naked, sailed through 


\\ the 2gean sea. On every side, on the island and on the main land, 


The Americans almost 
Thev 
had but a short time previously quitted a youthful and vigorous na- 
tion, green with forest and smiling with cities. But now they be- 
held the ruins of a people, and the sad and distressing remnants of 


what the rage of fanatical despots had overthrown. But we hasten 


/ to the account of the distribution of the supplies 


The number of the American ships sent at different intervals was 
five ; namely, two from New-York, two from Philadelphia, and one 


from Boston. The chief ports at which landings were effected, 


| were Poros, (Treezene,) Nauplion and A®gina 


As the warm-hearted Americans landed, they were greeted by the 
joyful tears of a persecuted nation. Although Greece had lost her 
Bozzaris, her Guras, her Caraiscos, her bravest generals; although 
sixteen hundred of her gigantic Cretan children had fallen a few 
days before on the plains of Attica, with a large band of the noblest 
Suliots ; although Greece had lost almost every hope, she wel- 
comed not only with joy the angels of succour, but with confidence 
of success, because she saw that the cries of suffering justice and 
liberty had been heard across the roaring waves of the broad At- 
lantic 
the gaze of that oppressed nation, it seemed that futurity was in 


When the representatives of the land of Washington met 


fact doing to Greece the homage which the freeborn Romans had 
refused, when they sacked Corinth, whose sons, by their knowledge 
of Homer, so affected the Roman despot, that he relented, although 
it was too late to save. It seemed that the very shades of a free- 
born antiquity had conducted to their native shores these benefac- 


| tors, to show the modern people of Greece how imperishable is the 


influence of true national worth, and also prove another thing through 
the American munificence, namely, that after the lapse of ages, 
Greece had at last found a nation, an offspring of the same lofty 
divinities, and a true relative and ally. On the Peloponnessus at 
that very moment the Egyptians, the gigantic race of antiquity, were 
murdering and torturing in the most barbarous manner, like those 
of their own primeval Pharaohs. Next, the Jews, a nation boasting 


| of their laws, which their historians assert, were not adopted by the 


Greeks, because their writers were prevented by Jehovah from pro- 
mulgating divine privileges intended only for Jews ; the Jews, I 


| say, were dragging to the sea-shore with every demonstration of 


Next, 
again, the descendants of the Romans, Venetians and Genoese, who 


contempt the bodies of the slaughtered Christian Greeks ! 


formerly invaded Greece, and who are Roman catholics, were mock- 


ing at our calamities. As for the European people, the people of 


| France, England, Russia and Germany, excepting Austria, the 


same could not be said, for they really assisted the Greek people 


; much at this crisis ; but the Christian invincible kings, the plenipo 


tentiaries of Europe, were looking on, seemingly indifferent. But the 


| Americans, devoid of the self-interest and bigotry so common else- 


gus 


| 


| ponnessus. 
The giant ghost of Crete stalked where her hundred cities once || poured upon this peninsula, and against that formidable force the 


where, appeared less as foreigners than as brethren. While Egyp- 
tian, ‘Turk, Jew, Frank, Armenian, and all the barbarous tribes of 
Europe, Asia Minor and Northern Africa, were against us, Christian 
Greece, struggling for liberty, the Americans were not afraid to 
sail alone amid so many heartless spectators, in order to nourish 
and console the suflermg descendants of Homer, Minos and Lycur- 
Look through all history, and your eve will find no act of 
benevolence like that of a nation that sent ships across the wide 
Atlantic, through the Mediterranean and the -Egean, on a message 
of mercy 

The Americans were naturally shocked on entering Nauplion in 
Peloponnessus, ta see the distress which prevailed in that city 
Here were assembled the elite of the Greek population, escaped 
from the Egyptian. At that time the Greeks possessed in Pelopon- 
nessus only this post, together with Corinth and Monembasia, and 
some retreats on the mountains of Sparta. Every day the sky was 
echoing to the thunder and shock of battle, in some part of Pelo- 
Over fifty thousand Egyptian regular troops had been 








'| few starving hundreds of the bold Spartans, Cretans and Suliots. 
'| were hurling mountains of vengeance and recalling the shades o{ 
| those demigods who fought, in the pristine age, with fate and 
| dire necessity. 
Nauplion had formerly been inhabited by the Turks alone, uy:;) 
the valliant Staikas, a Peloponnessian, during the terrible sic a 
early in the revolution, scaled the walls of Pallameda, the feutvece, 
| with a few score of Greeks, and massacred the guard, when t 
Grecian force followed and took the city. At this time some o) 
|these Turkish-built houses, which were very inconvenient, wer, 
'| filled with twenty families, while the streets also were cover 
Here t 
| Americans beheld the pride of the Grecian population almost 


with refugees from the surrounding country and islands 
aked 

Many wounded soldiers were perishing for wan, 
The hospitals were crowded with patients. This was 


Nothing was heard on the Grecian lips, but “ :nay 


and starving 
a surgeon 

| truly a crisis 
God bless the Americans 


"As the supplies were distributed, the 
Greek girls thanked the donor and added, ‘‘ May God pardon all 


your sins." This phrase resounded continually. There was also 


another, still more particular, ** May God and the most holy Vir vin 


” 


return you safe to your distant country ! 


| 
| Such were the scenes at Nauplion. At last, the Egyptians 
being out of the way, the Americans proceeded towards Argos, 
about six miles distant from Nauplion. 

At this time the country presented a sad spectacle. The whole 
coast, from Argos to Laconia, was covered with men women and 
children, driven from the interiour of Peloponnessus. They had fled 
The ghost oi 


if 


from the exterminating sword of the Egyptians. 
Cadmus might have wept to see the land, where he introduced 
| letters, so deplorable and so desperate, through the descendants o{ 
those who came to colonize and civilize, what was now being de- 
populated and rendered barbarous by the orderof the Pacha of Egy pte 
Many a woman, and many a child, had escaped from the exter- 
minators with the loss of an eye, their nose, their ears, or some other 
portion of their body. Here was a torture worse than the Ame- 
rican savages, and on a larger scale 
The wretchedness of most of the population scattered over the 
| plains beggars description. Some persons had scarcely any coverir g 
at all, having been obliged for several months to live in caves, which 
they excavated beneath rocks, where they hid not only for shelter 
from the night air, but also to escape, if possible, the bands of Egyp- 
tians who scoured the whole peninsula, crying, * down with the 


fr 


infidels Navarino, on the opposite coast, was a sort of Avernus 
to the unfortunate natives of that city; for the tortures of the 
and many a 


means of prolonging life through the most intense pain was adopted 


| ancient hades could not have been more refined ; 


| by the Egyptian demons, for the hellish delight of beholding their 
| victims writhe, groan, display features of grief, and turn purple 
amid the throes of martyrdom. One amusement was, to cause two 
victims to kneel on the ground, and essay one’s dexterity in cutting 
off both necks at once, in which case, when the executioner was 
successful, the tongues of the victims made a vibratory motion and 
aslight murmur. The sufferers who escaped from Navarino wer 
| said by their friends to have arisen from the dead, just, as im an 
cient times, when one returned from a long journey of peril, the 


friends observed, ** you have been rescued from the hades.” 

The maidens who had escaped from Navarino presented a pitiful 
sight. They could not harden their hearts nor close their memory 
to the terrific scenes which they had witnessed. They tore t! 
dark ringlets and exclaimed, ‘** Oh God, to what hast thou cor 
demned us! Is there no christian arm to relieve us’ Are we i! 
deed the last of christians doomed to this fate?” 

The poor, untaught, simple-hearted girls knew not that the world 
contained christian kings and autocrats who might at a blow abase 


Had they 


been fully sensible of such a fact, their grief would have been sti!! 


and exterminate allthe forces of Turkey and Egypt 


greater to reflect that christendom should permit the massacre oi 4 
whole christian nation 

It is well, here, to remark that the females, and the imhabuitan's 
in general, in Peloponnessus were not so well educated as those in 
other parts of Greece. Most of the Peloponnessians could nesther 
This arose from the strictness maintained ther 
by the Turks since the past century ; for it is well known that th 


read nor write. 


Peloponnessus particularly, together with other Greek commu 
ties, raised the first standard of liberty in modern times. ‘Ths 
happened in 1769, and lasted ten years till 1779, during all of wh 
time the Peloponnessus was overrun by myriads of the wildest 
Albanians, whom the undaunted Spartans cut entirely in pieces. 
but not until the greater portion of the country had seen the same 
calamities witnessed at the close of the late revolution. The Rus- 
sians who had promised assistance refused it, when the Pelopon- 
nessians needed only powder and hall to complete their vengeance, 
and join the other Greeks in a general assault against the Ottomans 
Thus the misfortunes which happened through the influence of the 
promises of Catharine II. of Russia, were here repeated, after the 
lapse of mare than fifty years, to the children of those sufferers 
In that manner, it seemed to the Peloponnessians that they wer 
doomed to struggle for liberty, and gain no other boon than ti 
privilege of dying where their ancestors fell 

During the time which intervened between the revolt of 176! 
and the revolution of 1821, the pachas and beys of the Pelopon- 
nessus or Morea were obliged with the Sultan to keep the strictest 
subjection to his despotic rules, and increase the acts of outrage 
and insult upon the natives, that they might be prevented from 
future insurrection. 

Thus it was natural to find the Peloponnessians more ignorant 
than the other Greeks. Many of them could not fancy who the 
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,merncans were. It was a ludicrous sight to observe their asto- 
sishment. The girls especially could scarcely credit their own 


warkling eyes when they were told that friends had come from 
4merica. “ America! where is that place !” exclaimed some of 
chem, wiping away their tears. Accordingly, a certain Yankee, 
yen present, pointed towards the ground, in order to indicate that 
‘ye Americans were antipodes, or on the other side of the globe 
But the Yankee mode of interpretation was altogether too deep 
the Greeks rolled their eves and said: “* Surely they are from the 
jermal regions! and who should wonder that our calamities should 
oyeite the sympathy of the unseen world!” Some persons from 
Now-York and Philadelphia succeeded much better in giving the 
wshed-for knowledge. They pointed towards the sea, and heaved 
slong sigh, to indicate that they had come from a distant place, 
od a country where they had left objects worthy of sighing after. 
[his last explanation had a magical effect. The Americans 
e forthwith and henceforth brethren and kindred in spirit to the 
scendants of the Heraclide. Such was the scene of introduction 
ween American and Greek. But the more ludicrous part remains 
It was really tragico-comic to see the appearance of the 
The tight sleeves 


wer 


to be told 
Greks in the clothing forwarded from America. 

the shirts, the tight pantaloons, and all the tight array of the 
\merican form was transferred upon many thousands of Greeks 
fhe singular gowns of the ladies afforded much amusement to the 
vecian damsels, who were for ever turning their heads to look 
pehind and get a glimpse of the general fit and figure. The men 
wered about in the greatest ecstasy, often wearing a dress half 
-cek and half American, of the most fantastic appearance. The 
w-comers poured in in great numbers, and were glad to throw 
sade their blood-stained tunics, which they had not changed or 
mended for many months, and assume a new dress. Many boxes 
were filled with cloth unwrought, accompanied with needles, tape, 
spd every article needful in making new clothing. Consequently, 
young ladies were soon set to work. It is impossible to can- 
vive the joy of some who had scarcely been able to shelter them- 
selves in bad weather from the wind and rain. All the dwellings 
were destroyed, as it has been remarked, out of the fortified posts 
»d the city of Nauplion. Consequently, the accommodations for 
the most delicate females were not as good as those of the wildest , 
A hole was dug in the ground, and there 
All these sufferers were 


Vorth American Indians 
reposed the beauty of Peloponnessus 
voted christians, and they had prayed to God that one christian 
mmunity would step forward, and prove that the disinterested 
ve taught by the fathers of the Greek church would display itself, 
iny vestige of such affection really existed. Accordingly, on 
e appearance of the Americans, they exclaimed: “ God has 
sswered our prayer! Assuredly America has a heart that responds 
perfect harmony to that of Hellas !” 
In the distribution of the clothing, the recipients, in searching 
pockets of their dresses, often found billets of paper, which they 
stook for bank notes and commerciai orders. ‘These supposed 
notes were presented to the Americans for the money, but to no 
orpose ; and at last, by using an interpreter, they learned that the 
papers were inerely expressive of the attachment and veneration of 


e donors for the nation which they were succouring 





GERMAN LITERATURE. 


GOETHE'S FAUSTUS., 
SIXTH NOTICE 


ly our previous numbers we have portrayed, with the aid of the 
wet, the characters of Faustus and Mephistopheles. It remains 
rus to depict the third actor in the mystery, the exquisite crea- 
vonof Margaret. A new interest is now brought into the drama 
Hitherta we have seen the doctor and the devil, surrounded by 
were subsidiaries and adjuncts to the scene ; peasants and soldiers 
a! one point, carousing students at another, and at a third witches 
ind cat-apes. ‘hese, however, have been but the fillings-up of the 
They have been subservient to the main personages of 
ae piece. Interpret them as we may, the drinking bout in Aner- 
ach’s cellar, and the visit to the witch's kitchen, are but merry 
extravaganzas, whose absence would impair the whole poem only 
wabbreviating it. As for any aid they lend in developing the main 
‘esign, they might be lost, without being missed. They are comic 
terludes, relieving the tragic view of the work, acquainting us 
with the gay traits of the character in Mephistopheles, and the des- 
‘mption of entertainments to whieh be introduced the docter. In 
‘us hght, we can understand and enjoy them. But the scene now 
pens upon a character, which is, no less than Faustus or Mephis- 
‘opheles, essential to the progressive development of the poem 
Mild, innocent, and lovely, a simple-hearted cottage girl, guile- 
ess herself, and knowing not of guile in the world, appears before 
s Margaret. After gazing upon the vision of the mirror, and quaff- 
ag the subtle beverage prepared for him by the witch, Faustzs first , 
His advances are repelled 


ctures 


neets and salutes her in the street 
let Paustus describe her 
By heaven, she is a lovely child ; 
A fairer never met my eye, 
Modest she seems, and good and mild, 
Though something pert was her reply— 
The red lips bright—the cheek’s soft light— 
My youth had not departed quite ! 
She passed, her timid eyes dechiming, 
Deep in my heart they still are shining— | 
And her light spirit’s lively play 
Hath stolen me from myself away ' 
Mephistopheles interrupts his soliloquy The ductor, 


somewhat! 


| on some of our readers 


abruptly and peremptorily, demands instant possession of the girl, 
who had just passed. After some protestation of the difficulty of 
gratifying his wish, the devil promises to put him in the way of 
success ; laughing at his impatience, and reminding him that the 
toil and trouble of winning a treasure augment its value, and stimo- 
late the desire of possession. Faustus tells him that he needs no 
such incentive, and the next scene opens at evening upon the doc- 
tor in the chamber of Margaret. After dismissing his devil-com- 
panion, he breaks forth in a most touching and exquisite strain, 
The contrast be- 


which we must copy without the loss of a line 
tween the images and impressions of tranquillity, suggested by the 
scene, and the perturbed spirit to which they are presented, is 
vividly and strikingly exhibited 

Faustus (looking round.) 


How calm! how happy dwells the tender light 
In this still sanctuary, reposing here, 
And the sweet srit of peace pervading all, 
And blessing all. Spirit of peace and love, 
I give myself to thee! Oh, love, whose breath 
Is fed on the delicious dew of hope, 
Be thou henceforth my life! 

How round us breathe 
In everything the same prev ailing quiet 
And neatness, and the feeling of contentment ! 
In low estate what more than riches are, 
And this poor cell, how very, very happy 


[ He throws himself on the ieathern arm-chair beside the bed 


Receive me, thou who hast with open arm, 

Year after year, the generations gone 

Welcomed in joy and grief: how many a swarm 
Of children round this patriarchal throne 

Have gathered here! perhaps beside this seat— 

I well can fancy it—a happy child 

Even now she scarce is more—at Christmas eve, 

My love has knelt down at her grandsire’s feet, 

Among the children grouping to receive 

The Christmas gifts, with pleasure undefiled, 

Kissing the good old man I see her stand, 

Her young round cheeks pressed on his withered hand 


The spirit of contentment, maiden dear, 
Is breathing in thy very atmosphere ; 
I feel ut sway me while I linger here 
The sense of neatness, felt in everything, 
Speaks with a mother's voice, and bids thee spread 
The little table with its covering, 
The floor with clean sand crackling to the tread— 
Everywhere round the hand beloved I trace, 
That makes a paradise of any place 
Here could I linger hours on hours, 
Where dreams and meditative thought, 
And, nature, thy benignant powers 
Within her virgin bosom wrought, 
As day by day each influence pure, 
Of heaven and earth her heart mature, 
And pain would welcome forth and win 
To light the angel from within 
Here lay the slumbering child, her tender breast 
Filled with the warmth of happy life ; and here 
The heavenly image, on the soul imprest 
Came out, as clouds past off, divinely clear 
But thou, accursed, what art thou’ 
What brings thee to her chamber now ' 
Alas! I tremble but to think, 
And feel my heart withm me shrink 
Poor Faustus ! has some magic cloud 
Befooled thine eyes? thy reason bowed ” 
Else why this burning passion strange 
And why to love this sudden change 
Oh man—unstable, erring, blind, 
The plaything of the passing wind ! 
And, should she now return and meet 
Thee here, how would the boaster shrink 
Into the coward ! at her feet 
In what confusion sink ' 
MEPHISTOPHELES (enfering.) 
Awav—I see her at the door 
Fausrus 
I go and I return no more 
His hetter angel triumphed for the moment, but the sneermy, 
mocking fiend at his elbow soon recovers his rglitful mastery 
Of the arts by which the maiden was won, the progress of the lover's 
guilty courtship, and the imtroduction of a new actor on the stage 
in the person of Martha, the accommodating assistant of Meplusto- 
pheles in his devil’s purpose, we need but make passing allu- 
sion. Already have we dwelt so long on this masterpiece of poctic 
invention, that we are fearful it may be but “ bestow tediousness” 
One exquisite little passage in a garden- 
scene, however, cannot but delight you, and here it 1s 
FausTus 
Sweet love! 
MARGARET 
One moment wait 
[She plucks a star-flower, and yncks off the leaves one after another 
rateTrs 
Why pluck the star-flower” 
Do vou wish a bunch of bowers? 
MARGARET 
No, I pust fancied 
Trying a little game of chance 
FaveTvus ; 
What mear you! 


MARGARET 
You will laugh at me 
[She plucks off the leaves, and murmurs to herself 
FAUSTUS 
What are you murmuring! 
marcaret (half aloud ) 
He loves me—loves me not 
FAUSTUS 
Angelic creature ' 
MARGARET 
[As she plucks off the last leaf with eager delight 
He loves me! 
FAUSTUS 


Yes, my child, deem this language of the flower 
The answer of an oracle—* He loves thee '” 
Dost thou know all the meaning of * He loves thee’ 
{ Holds both her hands. 
MARGARET 
I am all over trembling 
FAUSTUS 
Trembie not! 
Oh, let this look, this pressure of the hands, 
Say to thee what no words can say: henceforth 
Be our whole being lost in one another 
In overflowmg yoy—that lives and lives 
For ever and for ever! Could ut end 
It were—but no, tt cannot, cannot end! 


{Margaret presses his hands ; disengages herself from him and runs 


away. He stands for a moment thoughtful and follows her 





ROMANCE OF REAL LIFE. 


OTHELLO. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF WILLIAM HAUFF 








Tue theatre was crowded ; a singer, who had been recently en- 
gaged, was to play Don Juan. The pit heaved like a restless sea, 
and over the dark mass were sparkling the brilliant plumes and 
head-dresses of the ladies. The boxes had never exhibited so 
splendid a display, there having been at the commencement of the 
season a general mourning, which had been succeeded by the 
dazzling colours of mch turbans, waving plumes, and variegated 
shawls. ‘The diadem of that brillant circle, however, 
elegant and lovely girl who, with kindness and aflability in every 
look, now graced the royal box. One regretted that her lineage 
was so lofty, for that fresh bloom—that bright serene brow—that 
mviting mouth——those pure mild eyes, were all formed for love, 
Her whole mien was in perfect keeping 
She seemed to have resigned all 


was an 


and not for cold respect 
with her simple natural beauty 
artifictal ornament to the haughty circle that surrounded her 

* What sprightliness and beauty !"’ said a stranger to the 
sian ambassador, who stood near him, and was looking at her 
* and yet can all this be but a mask— 

can she possibly,” continued he, while 


Rus 


through an opera-glass ; 
can she feel, feel bitterly 
he addressed the lady of the ambassador, * 
be suffering under il-starred love ' 

** Beheve me, what I told you She loves, loves pas- 
sonately, one beneath her own high station. Why do you wonder that 
a princess, reared from her youth to have a stret regard to ap 
pearances, should be artful enough to conceal so improper a pen 
chant from the eyes of the world ' Her favourite is now far distant 


can she at this moment 


i true 


from her.” 
The overture was drawing to a close ; 
and the 


the notes pealed louder 
the 
curtain, to catch 


and louder from the orchestra ; eves of spectators 
were directed with intense interest towards the 
The stranger, however, 
Russian envov, had no ear for the music of Mo- 


He saw only the lovely 


the first glimpse of the new Don Juan 
in the box of the 
zart, no eve for the sple ndour of the scene 
girl, who was now more mteresting to him than ever, since he had 
xen informed that her bosom was not altogether a stranger to 
The eves of Sophia roamed through the whole ex 
* What, if she is looking out for her 


secret love 
tent of the crowded theatre 
beloved,” thought the stranger ; 
slong the benches to greet him with a stolen smile 
the 

knows so well how 


‘what, her eyes thus glance 
a gentle inch 
tokens with whieh 


head, anv one of the thousand 


to bless and bewrtch a 


nation of 
secret love favourite 
omect'” Suddenly a shght blush passed 


she moved her chair a little towards one side, 


over Sopma’s features, 
and more than one« 
threw a rapid glance at the door of the box. It was thrown open 

young man entered, and took his station by the 
side of the mother of the princess. Sophia hooked with well-feigned 
inditlerence at him through her glass; but the stranger shrewdly 
read in her eve language which revealed that the person who had 
then entered the box was the happy man. He could not 
face, but the figure and air of the young man were not, he thought, 
The princess was drawn into conversation by her 


a tall handsome 


see hos 
unknown to him 
mother; the young man turned round, and the exclamation, * My 
heaven ' Count Zromensky '” burst involuntanly from the stranger 
The ambassador started with alarm, wiulst hes irritated lady seized 
her guest by the hands, and as she pulled han down upon his scat, 
whispered im his ear—* For heaven's sake don't affront us—every 
The stranger kept his eye intently fixed upon 


one stares at us 
the roval box 
He saw the count engaged im conversation with the princess and 
the other ladies. Ever and anon he stole glances at Sophia, which 
she eagerly met and returned. The curtain rese, and the count 
retired from the box. The stranger whispered to the ambassador 
that he had served with the eount m the Polish lencers, and that he 
knew him to be a brave soldier and a distinguished officer. The 
ambassador was silent ; indeed, neither party seemed inclined to 
prolong the conversation ‘The ambassador proposed con lucting 
the foreigner to the royal box, for the purpose of introducing him 
to the royal party. In passing along the corridor, the latter felt 
his blood move more rapidly at the thought of bemg in the imme- 
diate presence of one whose love-story wax so interesting to him. 
He was must graciously received by the duchess, who presented 
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him to the Princess Sophia. The name of “ Larun,” which she 
now heard, was familiar to her ears. She recollected that she had 


heard of his having served in the French army. She kept her eyes 


steadily fixed on the major, who at once understood her meaning, 
and that she must have received her mformation from the count 

“ Prav be umpire betwixt my daughter and myself,” said the 
duchess ; “‘ you are a stranger, and must therefore be impartial 
Say, then, may there not be some secret power in nature, which 
requires but to be called forth mm wantonness of spirit to prove 
fatal Listen to the facts There is a very beautiful opera, 


* Othello,’ which I once saw performe d abroad, but here we cannot 


have it represe uted on account of an absurd story, which nobody 
now-a-days thinks of believing.” 

** Don't talk in that way,” said the princess; * I know the facts, 
and | shudder when I think of them.” 


‘ Othello,” continued her mother, “ was for the first time per 


formed about fifteen years ago There was a tradition nobody 
knows its origin—that, on ‘ Othello’ being performed, some ternble 
event would take place. The play had not for a long time been 
represented, and nothing oceurred. Ultimately, however, it was 
again brought upon the stage, and again it was followed by a 
shocking catastrophe ‘Then the drama was cast as an opera; but 
the Moor was deaf to the charms of musi The opera was per 





furmed, and with the same dreadful result 








‘| can give you,” said the major ironically, “ an instance of a 
similar kind from my own personal history [had an old maiden 
aunt, and a very disagreeable, mysterious sort of a personage she 
was. In our childhood we called her our ‘ plume aunt,” becaus« 
she wore a large black feather m her bonnet Well, there sa 
tradi iin our family about the lady, precise ly as there is in your 





own about ‘ Othello,’ that whenever our ‘ plume aunt’ made her 
appearance, one or other of us should fall sick. ‘To be sure, we 
laughed and joked —ut still the sickness came 

The princess smiled ** | must,” said she, to the manifest dis 
satisiacuon of her mother—** I must once more hear Desdemona’s 
dying notes, although I myself should be the sacrifice.” 

The introduction to the second act was now begun. The stranger 


quitted the box. He looked round for the ambassador, but he was 





gone Hle was standing m the passage, uncertain which way to 
turn, when he felt some one grasp him warmly by the har d He 
looked rour | recognized the count \ shade of deep mela! 

choly clouded | handsome countenance; there was a wild and 


shifting glance in his eyes, and his lips were compressed as tt 
agony His frank and winning smile had been exchanged tor a 
sullen discontented expreasion of countenance. ‘The most strikin 
feature was one of dark suspicion ; and the faint streaks of red that 
still coloured his cheeks were but the faded tints of the bloom of 
youth. But in spite of these ravages of time and misfortune, there 
was quite enough of attraction left to justify the partiality of the 
princess 

** Why gaze so closely,” said he after a pause ; ** do you expect 
to trace the events of old times in the lines of my countenance 
wave changed with the colour of my life My 


"Tis all in vain ! 
heart—why, | only know that I have a heart from this throbbing.” 
** Nay,” continued his friend, m a jocular tone, * what connexion 





*harms of a certain lady, 


is there between this throbbing and the 
the favourtte daughter of the house of 
The count instantly changed colour. He pressed the hand « 
his old friend closely in his own. “ Hush!" he whispered, * si 
lence for heaven's sake not a syllable on that subject let us ste} 
asi Is the /rarson suspected, major’” ‘The major repeated the 
hints that had been thrown out at the opera bv the wife of the am 


bassador 


‘The count stood motionless and mute for some minutes He 
was obviously labouring under a violent internal struggle By an 
eflort he recovered his self-command He begged the loan of a 
hundred napoleons. His request was instantly granted. It was 


not till the followmg morning that the count communicated to his 
friend the promise which he had made to the princess, to use all 
his unfluence to have * Othello” once more performed Mor 
funds were necessary for that 1 irpose, Which were cheert vy ad- 


vanced by the mayor, who agreed to accompany the count to 1 


manager of the opera * His abode,” continued the count. * 1s 


not far distant—round the corner there stands his dwelling—that 
little green-coloured house with the balcony in front.”’ 

The manager of the opera was a short, haggard-looking man, 
who, having acquired reputation im his earlier years as a singer, was 
new, in his old age, reposing on his laurels. He received the two 
friends with a peculiar professional hauteur and dignity, the effect 


of whieh, however, was not a little destroyed by the singularity ot 





his dress. He wore a black Florentine cap which he never laid 
aside, except on the oceasion of his arranging his peruke at a ¢! 
before walking out. ‘There were strikingly contrasted with ths 


convenient attire of the old man an ample modern frock fitted 





ly to his body, and breeches that hung about his | ia 
series of folds. Liverything about the manager showed that, in 
spite of the threescore vears which he had secn. he was not alto 
gether dead to the vanities of the world. He wor r oes 
He glided round the room without having the appearance of mov 
his legs. He seemed to move as it were on sk 


I have already been informed of the wishes of the ro. 
said the manager, after the count had explamed t 


ot his visit ** My only object. I assure von, is to affor ter 


ment and delight to the roval family ; but | must bee to allowe 





to substitute some other plece tor that w 


‘ as be s este 
** Why not Othello!” said the count 
** God forbid !"" interrupted the old man; * that w 1 he 
open attempt upon the life of one of the royal family No; so 
xs Lhave anything to say im the matter, that fatal play s l never 


be performed » 
“And are you, then,”’ continued the count, * the « of such 


vulgar su 


ions’ Why, your celebrity has reached mv ears 


Pray destroy not the image | had formed of vou 





such a foolish conceit 

The old man was flattered A complacent smile plave 
his wrinkled features. He squeezed his ha into his cket 
issumMed a conse: ! 





the room mm his fur slippers 
S Superstit on! said vou’? I should be eshamed to} . 





of any superstitious dreams ; but where we have facfs, superstition 
is not the proper word.”’ 


* Facts!” exclaimed the two friends in one breath 





“Yes, gentlemen, facts. You cannot have been long in this 
town or neighbourhood, if you know not that matters are exactly 


aad have stated them to be 


ni 


Everything was finally arranged for the perform 


*“ Why, I have somewhere or other,” said the major, “* t 
Sophia was * delighted at the prospect of once more hearing Des. 


such a tale as that to which you allude—that whenever ‘ Othello’ 
is performed, there is a conflagration.” 





The major remembered 
mona—the forebod 


I should rather have one 
extinguishe d—insurances can be ngs of the old manager—his dream 
etfected—but death—that is a much more pe rilous affair.” ral procession—and Sophia's death son 


ea that flashed across his mind— 








sed, and she should be the vict 





and wrapped up in a great- 





However, they ims 





all means, old man,” said the count, who se« 


into ridicule ; “ le 








air Ol spec tacles, and turnes 

















ris event, Major Larun was sit 


. his countenance was wan, his eyes halt 
ly down his cheeks. He saw all the fine threace 


from themselves and 


yosal of the manager Tears trickled silen 
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WITHIN THOSE ANCIENT ABBEY WALLS. 
MUSIC COMPOSED BY JOHN BARNET. 
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2 I mark'd the smile forsake her cheek, |! 3 


Her ruby lips grow pale, 
As if to emulate a brow 

Fair as lilies of the vale; 
As if to emulate a brow 

Like Hlies of the vale. | 


We met again—a solemn strain 
Re-echo'’d from the choir, 

And music gave to friendship’s chain 
Affection’s holier fire. 









And she is mine !—if storms betide 
The course my years may take, 

In sunshine may the waters glide 
Serenely for her sake. 
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And never till the latest hour, 
That I on earth shall be. 

Will I forget sweet music's pow'r, 
And all its charms for me; 

I'll ne’er forget sweet music's pow'r, 
And all its charms for me. 





MISCELLANY. 





Tue little poem called the “ Fairies’ Bower,” appeared in the 
Mirror more than a year ago. ‘Those who may have read it, will 
remember that the scene was laid on the Kaatskills, in the pleasant 
summer-time. The following is a season mcture for the present. 


A WINTER SCENE IN THE “ FAIRIES’ BOWER.” 


Lost voices RECOVERABLE. —In Monday's sitting of the Academy 
of Sciences M. Arago made a communication respecting a new ap- 
plication of a process of physics to the art of healing, the medical 
apparatus of condensed air contrived by M. Tabarie. It appears 


| that a stay of more or less duration in condensed air has a very 


beneficial effect upon persons suffering from pulmonary complaints, 
though the manner in which it acts upon patients is not as yet sat- 
isfactorily accounted for. M. Arago informed the academy that 


|| M. Francwur, our distinguished mathematician, having, in conse- 


Op Winter hath come in his icy power, 

And Beauty has flown from the elfin bower :— 
No longer lingers the spirit there, 

She has sought a home more bright and fair. 

She hath gone with her robe of beauteous green, 
That richly shone in the summer's sheen— 
With her leafy crown and sweet wild flower, 

And the soft moss spread in her chosen bower. 
‘The snow-spirit sits on the elfin throne, 

And the realm around her sway must own : 

In her fleecy robes so gaily ‘dight, 

With icy gems all glittering bight— 

And she dwells alone, a spirit drear, 

While the merry fays no more appear 

Oh the music hath died from the fairy bower, i 
The song that woke it in happier hour :— 
The wild-bird’s lay, and the summer breeze, 
That gently stirred in the forest trees— 
And the blithesome note of the merry fay, 
Through the rosy hours of a summer's day. 
The bird hath flown to a sunnier clime, 

To come not again ‘till sweet spring-time ; 

And the zephyr light hath wander’d by, 

And gone with its aéry melody ; 

While a sadder wail the storm-sprite sings, 

And dark is the shade of its moving wings. 

Oh! Winter has come in his icy might, 

And Beauty dies in its withering blight— 

And music sleeps in the elfin bower, 

To ‘wake no more ‘till happier hour. 0 





KNow1.kDGk ANP IGNoRANcE.—The man of knowledge lives eter- 
nally after death, while his members are reduced to dust beneath 
the tomb. But the ignorant man is dead even while he walks upon 
the earth ; he is numbered with living men, yet existeth not. 

CAPABILITY GREATER THAN PERFORMANCR.—Men are often capa- 
ble of greater things than they perform. They are sent into the 
world with bills of credit, and seldom draw to their full extent. 





| likewise to sing. 


quence of a disease of the larynx, been visited with a total extinc- 
tion of his voice, had been able to utter some words after three sit- 
tings in M. ‘Tabarie’s apparatus, and after the eleventh experiment 
he had wholly recovered his voice, so as not only to speak, but 
It was of great importance to make a German 
sing, but much more so to render the same service to our celebra- 
ted artiste, Mademoiselle Falcon, who will shortly be indebted to 
M Tabarie’s process for the possibility of again commanding public 
applause.— French paper 

Consucat arrection.—Craasbeck, a Flemish painter, enter- 


|, taining some doubt as to the affection of his wife, who was a mo- 
|| dest and agrecable woman, and being anxious to ascertain if she 


really loved him, he one day stripped his breast naked, and painted 


|, the appearance of a mortal wound on his skin; his lips and cheeks 


he painted of a livid colour, and on his pallet near him he placed 
his knife, painted on the blade with a blood-like colour Vhen 
everything was prepared, he shrieked out, as if he had been that in- 
stant killed, and lay still. His wife ran in, saw him in that terrify- 


| ing condition, and showed so many tokens of unaffected natural 


passion, and real grief, that he rose up convinced of her affection, 
dissuaded her from grief, and freely told her his motive for the 
whole contrivance, which he would not have violated truth, had he 


| described it as a very despicuble tows 


MINIATURE LASDscAPE-PAINtING.—Van Mander relates, that 
Anne Smyters, the wife of John de Herre, a Flemish sculptor, 
painted a landscape, representing a mill with the sails bent, and the 
miller appearing as if mounting the stairs, loaded with a sack ; upon 
the terrace wliere the mill was fixed, were seen a horse and cart, 
and, on the road, several peasants. The whole was highly-finished, 
and pencilled with wonderful delicacy and neatness, and was also 
accurately distinct; yet the painting was so amazingly minute, 
that the surface of it might be covered with one grain of corn. 

Brinery.—Sweetmeats were formerly much used to bribe per- 
sons of quality, or judges, to whom a request was to be made. This 
custom at last rose to such a pitch that Louis IX. of France, issued 


| a proclamation, wherein he forbade all judges to take more than 
| ten penny-worth a week. 
|| tailed this quantity to no more than what one could use in one day 


Philip, the handsome, subsequently cur- 


Baroness Leuzen.—The true history of a person who has a: 
quired such influence over the queen of England may not be wit 
ont its usefulness. The Baroness Lehzen was born in Savoy, wher 
her father, an humble cowherd, employed her, in early years, u 
tending to his cows, in milking, and other occupations of the dairy 
By some accidental circumstance she was seen by the celebrate 
duchess of Oldenburgh, who adopted her, placed her at school, and 
having rendered her a proficient in language and other accomplis! 
ments, sent her to England, with a strong recommendation to het 
friend ane protege, Prince Leopold, who, out of gratitude to his 
royal patroness, obtained her a situation in the houschold of his sis 
ter, the duchess of Kent, where she was first received as 4 watt 

' ing-woman, and afterwards promoted to the post of nursery-gove! 
ness to the Princess Feodore, (now Hohenlohe,) a daughter of 
duchess of Kent by her previous marriage. Evidently she was 
entrusted with the early education of the Princess Victoma ; anc, 
having obtained a complete ascendancy over the duchess of Ke 
became a very disagreeable person to all the rest of the house! 
more particularly to Sir John Conroy, who knew her “ whereabout 
and could fathom her intriguing spirit, and therefore watched het 

| closely. In 1828, George IV. being anxious to show some atte 
tion to the duchess of Kent and the Princess Victoria, invited the 
to Windsor ; and during their stay, at the express wish of the duchess 
of Kent, created the cow-keeper's daughter a Hanoverian ber 
ness, that she might be admissible, by the sid sof her youth! 
charge, at the royal table. Her dislike to Sir John Conroy in 
her to sow the seeds of discord between mother and danghter, bv 
| they did not germinate until after the death of William I\ 


10h 








/ WOMAN'S PRIVILEGES.—AN EPIGRAM—FROM MOLIERE 


Three things to womankind belong, 
This universe of ours all over ; 
And from their use, or right or wrong. 
Not all the universe may move her ; 
The first, to teaze her faithful lover : 
The second, to coquette ; the third— 
And that which oft’nest we discover— 
To argue points the most absurd, 
And, right or wrong, to hare the latest word! 


Exercise.—Hawkesworth says that exercise gives health, vigor’ 
and cheerfulness, sound sleep, and a keen appetite 


———> 
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